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ABSTRACT 

This fact sheet begins with an overview of family 
support programs, which includes a discussion of the premises of 
family support programs and a list of typical program components. The 
remainder of the fact sheet focuses on support programs for 
incarcerated paients. The children of incarcerated parents, though 
innocent of any crime, are often heayily penalized by the justice 
system by the destabilization or destruction of their family 
structure. Parental incarceration can have a negative impact on 
children's emotional and psychological development, and the loss of 
close attachment with their children can negatively affect parents' 
eventual parole success. Many prisons lack child-oriented materials 
for visitors, and few have facilities for housing children with their 
mothers. More than 100 support programs, driven by the premise that a 
parent continue, to be a parent while in prison, currently target 
prisoners and their families. These programs facilitate 
parent-inmates' involvement in and understanding of their children's 
growth; give them an opportunity to observe and engage in positive 
interac*" i ons with their children; offer peer support; and help 
parent-inmates continue to function as family members. Brief 
descriptions of five model programs (Minnesota's Family Services 
Program; the Women's Activities and Learning Center in Topeka, 
Kansas; the Children's Center in New York; the Bridge Transition 
Parenting Program in several northeastern states; and the Therapeutic 
Intervention Project in California) and five resource organizations 
are provided. (aC) 
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Family support programs began to appear In 
the early 197f)s and are now proliferating 
across the country. Initially established as 
small, grassroots, community-based 
programs, they are currently growing in 
number, size, and complexity. The National 
Resource Center for Family Support 
Programs has de\'cloped a scries of F'act 
Sheets that pro\ide introductions to eight 
different types of family support programs, 
addressing the issues of child abuse, family 
literacy, school readiness, schcKil-linked 
ser\ ices, comprehensive collaborali\c 
ser\'ices, alcohol and other drug abuse 
pie\entit i, and incarcerated parents. 

premisp:s of 
family support 

Tlic inlluence of the famil\ on a child 
cannot be overestimated. The family is a 
child's first source of infoniKaion and the 
primary model for how a child experiences 
relationships. It helps a child begin to 
communicate and to learn personal and 
cultural values and beliefs. The familN' 
teaches a child ways to li\c in a complex 
world, and it pro\ides a child with a sense 
ol' belonging and a foundation I'or self- 
esteem. Families, and specifically parents, 
who are confident and effective in ihcsc 
responsibilities are more likel\" to raise 
health) and productive children. 

Dianialic changes ha\e occurred in the 
stiuciure and patterns of faniils life in the 
U.S. cner the past 20 >ears. The population 
has become increasingls' mobile, and 
parents often function w ithout help from 
extended famil). Divorce rates ha\e risen. 
Man\' children are born to unmarried 
mothers or raised in a single- paieni 
household. Others are '*latchke>** children 
whose parent'-, wcirk outside the home. 
l*amily supptirt programs ha\e emerged in 
response to these changes. The settings in 
which they operate \ ar> witlel\, as do the 
types of services and resouices i1k\\ oftcr to 
families. But all programs are geared 
towartl a common goal: increasing the 
ability of families to successfully nurtuie 
their children. 

Family support programs eniphasi/e a 
proactive approach towiud the prc\eiition ol' 
problems. To this end. they provide 
supports which can enhance elTecti\e 
functioning: and. they f"oster a sense of 
famil\ self-sufficiency and empowerment. 
The structured incoiporati(Mi of the family 
into all aspects of programs to enhance a 
child's development sLts family support 
programs apart fnMii other kinds ol ser\ ices 
for families. 



All family support programs are based on 
the following assumptions: 

• Families have primary responsibility for 
their children's development and well- 
being: they need resources and supports 
that will enable them to fulfill that 
responsibility c Oectively. 

• Healthy familie^ are the foundation of a 
healthy society. Families who are unable 
to promote theii" children's development 
ultimately place the entire society at risk. 

• Families operate as pari of a total system. 
Children cannot be viewed as separate 
from their families, nor can families be 
\iewed separately from their communities, 
their cultural heritage or the society at 
large. Decisions made on behalf of 
children must consider the w a\ s in w hich 
these \arious s\ stems are interconnected. 

• The s\ stems and institutions upon which 
families rely for support must assist 
families' efforts to effecti\cl\ raise their 
children. The\ must adjust and coordinate 
their ser\ices so as not to hinder tamilies* 
abilities to mainlain jiositixe en\ iionments 
for their children. 

TYPICAL PROGRAM 
COMPONENTS 

[•aniil\ support programs operate success- 
full) iu di\crse communities and settings. 
Man\ are separate, free-standing, noii-profil 
agencies: othcis are sponsored b\ churches, 
hospitals, schools. da\ -care centers, or 
colleges and uni\ersities. Specific program 
content and structure are determined b\ the 
needs of the families being served, and are 
designed to complement alread\ existing 
communit) ser\ices and resources. Most 
family supp(Ht programs include the 
follow ing: 

• Life skills training. This ma\ include 
family lileracy. education. emplo\nient or 
\ ()calional training, or enhancement of 
personal development skills such as a 
problem solving, stress reduction, and 
communication. 

• I^irent in formal i(^n classes and support 
groups. These prov ide instruction in child 
dc\elopment and opportunities for parents 
to share their experiences and concerns 
with peers. 
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• Parent-child groups and family activiiics, 
which pro\i(Jc occasions for parents to 
spent! more time with their children 

• Drop-in lime to pro\ idc parents w iih 
informal opportunities to spend liine with 
staff nicnibers and other parents 

• Inlbrmation and referral serxiccN 

• Crisis intervention/family counseling to 
respond to parents' special concerns about 
their children or specific fainiK issues 

• Auxiliary support services such as clothing 
exchanges, emergency food, transportation 



The issue of parental 
incarceration 



THE IMPACT ON CHILDREN 

Justice, it has been said, is about punishing 
the guilt\ and acquitting the innocent. N'et 
the children of incarcerated parents are 
often the most hca\il\ penalized b\ the 
justice s\stcm. As the imprisoinncnt ol a 
mother or father can destabilize or com- 
pletcK destroy the fainiU siniclure the\ 
ba\e known, children, innocent of an\ 
crime, are unjustly punished. Incarceration 
robs parents and children of an opportunity 
to de\elop strong attachments (which can 
he a critical factor in the parents' e\entual 
parole success). 

While the criminal justice s\sicni as a 
whole has impro\ed oxer the past .^0 \ears, 
there has been little change in the ncgati\e 
situation for children of incarcerated 
parents. Man\ prisons lack child-oriented 
material for \isitors. such as cribs. lo\s and 
ciiildren's books, l-ew prisons lia\e an\ 
facilities for housing children (»r infants 
with their mothers. While some correc- 
tional facilities are beginning to address the 
parental and familial needs of inmates, few 
help inmates build functional relationships. 
Incarceration is a punishment of (.lepri\a- 
tion. one iispect ol' which is to separate 
parent-inmates from their families: This 
pre\aleiU societal \iew does not support 
maintaining relationships between crin^i- 
nals and their families. 

Women ctMiiprise only about five jvrcent 
of the current prison population, yet their 
numbers are increasing at a rate greater 
than that of male prisoners. Between 50 
antl 75 percent ol" incarcerated w cimen have 
children under the age of 1<S. Twcnty-the 
percent are pregnaiu or have infants: and 
between 70 and 90 percent are single 
parents. 



The number of children affected b> 
maternal incarceration is at least 40,000. 
The real numbers, however, are I'ar greater, 
since inmate mothers are often reluctant to 
divulge the fact that ihev have children, for 
lear that those childi'eii will be placed in 
foster care. And if inmate-fathers are 
figured into the equation, the number of 
chiUlren of incarcerated parents is close to 
one million, according to The Pacific Oaks 
Center for Children of Incarcerated 
Parents. 

The effects of parental incarceration on 
children can be harnifuL and have a 
negative impact on their emotional and 
psychological development. Thev lend to 
have poor coping skills and low self- 
esteem, and to show patterns t»f aggressiini. 
attention disorders, regression, and anxietv. 
Many experience difficulties with peer 
relationships, school problems, and 
delinqnencv. And manv are imprisoned 
themselves. 

L'nless the children of incarcerated 
jxu'enis have relatives who will lake them 
ill. thev become wards of the state and are 
placed in foster homes, temptirarilv (and 
scMiietimes pcrmanentiv i dividing ihem 
from their families. These children are 
among the at-risk vouih whose high rale of 
diopotii from school is of great concern lo 
educators. These are children for whom the 
lack of parental care has a major effeiM on 
their view of the dependabilitv of their 
world. 

Being deprived of a stable relationship 
with a parent has long-term ctinsetiucnccs 
for children. This realitv has been docu- 
mentetl bv a wide bodv of research on the 
conset|uences of divorce. 

Several critical factors ihat affect 
children w hen parenis divdive are similar 
to those that result when a parent is 
incarcerated. These include: 

• The reduction t)r total loss t)f ctinlaci 
with the parent. This terminates the 
parent's functional ro\c and threatens the 
development of parent-child attach- 
ments. 

• The stress created bv the unexpected ami 
often sudden departure of the j^arent. 
This mav be accoinpanied bv a sharp 
reduction in income and possible 
housing problems. 

• The lack of straightforw ard information 
on the parent's whereabouts. Often the 
lamily misleads or deceives the children, 
hiding the fact of the absent parent's 
incarceration 

• The preoccupation of the remaining 
parent. This reduces I hat parent's abilitv 
to provide adequate support and attention 
to children who are already feeling 



confused and insecure. 

• The minimal support prov ided by t'amlly 
and friends, which can be dependent on 
the nature of the incarcerated parent's 
crime and how widespread the knowl- 
edge. 

• The sense of isolation experienced bv the 
remaining parent and children. 

These factors are exacerbated by 
substance abuse or domestic violence. 
Main families with an incarcerated parent 
have such histories. 

Ironicallv. despite the fact that society 
considers the mother's role of crucial 
importance, children are less apt to visit 
imprisoned nunhers regularly. Because 
there are fewer wcj men's facilities in the 
r.S.. women are more likelv to be impris- 
oned outside their local communities, 
making visitation difficult. 

Incarcerated fathers who seek active 
involvement with their children also face 
obstacles, and there is a lack of programs 
(.lesigned to enhance their parenting skills. 
Despite the increasing evidence that the 
lather's role is crucial in children's overall 
deveUipmenl. children's care and well- 
being are still vvidelv viewed .as the 
woman's venue. 

THE ROLE OF FAMILY 
SUPPORT 

Support programs vUiich target prisoners 
and their families are a re I at iv civ new 
segment of the iamilv suj^port movement. 
Program models varv. but all are driven bv 
the uiiderlNing premise that a parent 
continues to be a parent while in prison, 
regardless of the crime committed. 

Despite the stress produced bv incarcera- 
tion, parent-inmates are open to participa- 
tion in programs that will enhance their 
relationships with their children. These 
programs can I'acilitate their involvement in 
their children^ growth, even if someone 
else is parenting them on a daily basis, and 
mitigate the long-term destructive effects 
of imprisonment. 

Support programs give parent-inmates an 
understanding of their children's develop- 
ment and an opportunitv to observe and 
engage in positive interactions with their 
children. Peer support helps them cope, 
learn to enjoy their children, and strengthen 
feelings of self-esteem, 

familv support programs help parent- 
inm ites continue to function as family 
members and learn new ways of coping 
with tV' stresses and emotional issues that 
they w ll face when they arc released from 
prison, .'^arent-iiimates can lose sight of the 
important role they play in their children's 
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lives: nuiin foci "my children arc boiler M' 
wilhout inc." When lhe> are released from 
prison, ihcy have greaier dilTicully dealluii 
with normal stresses. They lend lo cope by 
rescMting lo old norms, such as criminal and 
addiclive behaviv^rs. which increase ihe 
likelihood lhat (hey will be imprisoned 
again, Parlicipalion in family suppori 
programs has been shown decrease the 
likelihood of recidivism among parent 
iiunatcs. 

As of l^^^tS^'). there uere over 100 lamily 
support programs, in 39 states, which 
nrc)\ided information or education lo 
parent-inmates, and facilitated opporiuni- 
tics for parent-ebild visitations. 



Program models 
for incarcerated 

PARENTS 



MODEL 1: 
FAMILY SERVICES 

I'orlbc past 32 \ears. the Minnesota 
Citizens Council on Crime aiul Justice has 
been de\ doping scr\ices for crime victims 
and the families of correctional facilities 
inmates. F-ounded in 197S as St)L()S 
(Sharing Our Li\es of Separation), the 
I'amih Scr\ ices prt^gram. is designed 
address the needs of inmates' lamilics. By 
first establishing itself as a source o\' low- 
cost transportation for pris(Mi \isits. bamil\ 
Ser\ices builds a basis ol' trust which 
allows its staff to help families w ith 
personal anil practical needs. 

Designed to strengthen families' abilities 
to cope with emotional, financial and 
ph\sical stress. Famil\ Services proxitles 
basic services to families of inmates: 
maintains weekK transportation lo several 
correctional facilities: and provides 
intensive parenting education for both the 
incarcerated parent and those "on the 
outside/* I-amily education is available for 
iu\enile offenders. Classes for children o\' 
parents in the program help dexek^p skills 
to cope with substance abuse, family 
violence, and other stressful situations, 
Post-release transition informati(Mi and 
support groups are also available. 

b'amily Services has had gieal success 
with family education Ibr incarcerated 
fathers; many participants request kMigcr 
class periods or the opportunity to take the 
classes a second time. The development of 
programs for mothers and juveniles has 
allowed bamiK .Services t(^ reach a larger 
segment of the prison population. All 
chisses are aimed at building self-esteem 
Q cncoui*aging sell-discovery. Topics 



ha\e included dealing with anger; posit i\e 
discipline; and how lo talk with \oi.r child 
(or parent). 

Anyone who has a personal relationship 
with an inmate may participate, and more 
than I. (]()() families received some type of 
service last )ear. Clients are usuiilly self- 
reierred or referred by inmates. 

MODEL 2: 

WOMEN'S ACTIVITIES AND 
LEARNING CENTER 

The Women's Activities and [.earning 
Center (WAI.C). housed in the Central l-nit 
of the Topeka. Kansas. Correctional l-acilitN. 
is ilesigned to provide programs that 
streUiZthen and maintain inmate-mothers' 
relationships with their children, and 
increase their chances of jx)siti\e reintegra- 
tion into their families and society when 
the\ are released. WAI.C is a\ailablc to an\ 
inmate, with oi without children. The 
Central I'nit houses about 1^)0 female 
inmates. The basement at the Central I'nit 
has been completeK rentnated to prtnide 
se\en \ isiting rooms, two conference rtnims. 
a recreatitm room and pla\ ground area, 
restrooms. and a kitchen for inmate lise. 

A parent education program, sponsored b\ 
the I'niteil Methodist Church, includes 
classes on such topics as prenatal care, 
parenting skills, child devek)pment. self- 
esteem, and anger management. Any parent 
who completes the program classes is 
eligible to attend a three-day retreat with her 
children, l-amily v isits, craft activities, 
support and study groups, aiitl special e\ents 
for inmates and their families arc also 
program ct^mpt^ncnts. 

()ne full-time ctH)rtlinatt^r wt)rks with 
\-olunteers wlu^ leach classes, supervise 
\ isils. serve on the advisory board, and 
organize special events. Nearly all of ihe 
prc^gram's etjuipnicnt has been donated; 
liK-al organi/atitHis and pri\ ate citizens 
regularU make in-kind contributions. 

Inmate ''ownership" tif the program is 
encouraged through regular surveys in 
which thev e\aluate existing programs and 
idenliiy additicmal areas ol' need. 

MODEL 3: 

THE CHH.DREN'S CENTER 

The nurserv housed in the Bedford Hills 
Correctional F'acilit\ in New York Is the 
oldest such facility in the l^niied States. The 
nursery is provided to inmates and their 
children through the prison's Children's 
CVnter. funded by the Department of 
Corivctional Services and private donations, 
and administered by (^itht^lic Charities. 
Diocese of Brooklyn. Inmates help plan all 
the Center's activities, make arrangements 



for workshops, and initiate and teach 
programs. 

The facility houses about SOO wt)men. 75 
percent of whom are mothers. Female 
inmates who give birth while in custody can 
choose to keep their babies with iheni until 
the chlRfs first birthday. If the mother is 
likely to be paroled by the time the infant is 
IS months old. the infa:.i can. with special 
permission, remain. The children are 
delivered at an outside hospital and then 
mother and child are housed in the nurscr\. 
located in ihe facility's medical building. An 
a\erage of ten lo fifleen nuuhers reside in 
this facility. Inmates with special training 
run the facility's da>-care center, for those 
limes when mothers are taking parenting 
eilucation classes. 

For some mothers, able to gt) home with 
their babies or folkn\ soon after birth, the 
crucial bonding prt^cess that takes place 
during the child's first \ear creates the basis 
for a ck)se parent and child relationship, 
l^arent- inmates serving k)nger terms are 
ctiimseled to send their babies to whonie\cr 
w ill be the chikrs primar\ caretaker during 
his or her tbrmati\e years. 

Other elements of the Children's Center 
program include the Children's Pia\room 
and the Parenting Center. Fight furlough 
houses (iffer lempor iry transition accommo- 
dations \o women who ha\e been released 
and lue seeking employment. Dining the 
snmnvM". families in the community host the 
children of inmates Ibr a w eek, so that (he 
children can spend time with their motheis 
each tiay. Many of these families also host 
the children one Saturtlas night each month 
during the school \ear so that they may visit 
their mothers. 

MODEL 4: 

BRIDGE TRANSITION 
PARENTING PROGRAM 

The Single Parent Resource Center. Inc.. a 
New York-based inlormation clearinghouse. 
ad\ocacy and direct-service provider 
designed to ser\'c single parents in New 
York. New .Fersey. and Connecticut adminis- 
ters the Bridge Transition Parenting 
Program. This program serves women who 
reside at the Parkside Work Release F'acilit\ 
in upper Manhattan. 

The progriim is designed to aiti women 
participants of a work-release program, in 
which they work e\ery da\ and return home 
three or four times a week and on the 
weekends to be with their children. A ten- 
week program combines weekK support 
groups, twice weekU visits w ith their 
children, scheduled family outings, and 
contacts with job-training oppoHunilies at 
local colleges. At the end of the program, 
the participants are awarded a certificate. 
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Each cycle currently serves about 50 
women. Program staff consists df a rull-time 
relapse-prevention worker, a part-time job 
resource location manager and a part-lime 
group aid. 

The work-release program reduces the 
transition lime necessary for inmate- 
mothers to reacquaint themselves with their 
children and the p-irenting process; the 
weekly support groups proxitle the w(,»nien 
with much needed oppoilunilies to sliare 
concerns about their relationships with their 
children. 

Many of the women's children are in 
foster care and the staff serve as advocates 
to secure lenient visitation rights: \\hene\ er 
necessary, they arrange transportation for 
the children to the Center. Special \ isiling 
and transportation arrangements are made 
for those women vvhose children live out-nf- 
state. 

The Center also provides an (opportunity 
lor the womeirs chiklren to attend a ihrec- 
Vvcek summer camp pr(ogram in upstate 
New York, The staff are hcipeful that the\ 
can raise enough monies in the luiurc to 
provide a camp experience Un the women 
and their children. 

While some women are referred b\ prison 
personneL the Bridge Transition program is 
coniplcteK voluntary : no woman is 
penali/cd if she elects not to {Kirticipate. or 
if she drops out, 

M0DF<:L 5: 
THKRAPEUTIC 
INTERVENTION PROJECT 

This program is a direct-service component 
of the Center for Children of Incarceratetl 
Parents, at River Oaks College tK: Children's 
School in Pasadena. California. While man> 
of the center's programs serve parent- 
inmates, the overall program pliilcoscopliy 
reflects a belief that prc^gramming wtMks 
best vvlien parents have alreadv been 
released. The goal is to prevent recidiv isni 
and second generation incarceralicMi. 

The program provides sui^piMt groups for 
ex-offender women, recently released from 
L.A. Count) Jails, aimed at improv ing the 
women's ability to make the transition \'rom 
incarceration to stable, family life. It alsio 
provides support grmips for children, aimed 
at iniprco^ ing sell-esteem, diKHunenting the 
development (ol" children lol" (offentlcrs. and 
addressing the prcoblems of these higlvrisk 
children, Rimily support groups serve 
partners and adult famil> members of 
incarcerated and ex-offentler women. 
BinionthI) suppmt griuips help families 
prepare for and cope with the transit i( mi to 
stable family life. Over 200 vvtMnen. 
children and other family members have 
participated in these groups. 



The center also runs a Pamily/Life 
Program, aimed at incarcerated fathers and 
teen parents in juvenile halls. hamily/Life 
educates parent-offenders, foeu.^ing on 
personal and family relationship issues 
specific to incarcerated parents and their 
children. These courses are offered at 
correctional institutions. 

With the exception of the center's 
director, all staff members are themselves 
ex-offenders. 
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organizations 



The National Resource Center for 
Family Support Programs (NRC/FSP) 

Family nesourcG Coalition 
200 S. Michigan Avenue, Suite 1520 
Chicago. IL 60604 
312/341-0900 FAX 31 2/341-9361 

The National Resource Center for F^"aniil_\ 
Support Proiirams (NRC7[\SP) was estab- 
lished to assure the a\ailabilii\ t)f current 
knowlediie in the field of I'amils support on 
the desiiin. development, antl implementa- 
tion t)f I'amils su|iport proiirams. 

The NRC/f'SP operates a coniputeri/ed 
database to dticument and disseminate 
iiiforniatit)!! on exemplary and iitno\aii\e 
famil\ support proiirams across the LOunir>. 

'I'he Center identifies and develops 
resource materials for policymakers and 
praelititMiers (such as prt)iiram descriptions, 
bibli(^<iraphies. program tlevelojiment 
manunls. training curricula and mono- 
graphs): and prcn ides technical assistance, 
training, antl consulting in famil\ sujiport 
prcigram design anti t)j)eralitins. 

AIM [Aid to Incarcerated Mothers] 

32 Rutland Street 
Boston MA 021 18 
617,536-0058 

Hclf) Mc !i) f 'if^lii: A \itIeotape of inter\ie\\s 
with iimiates and AIM vt)!unteers; a 
ciMnjX'lling view of nuithers for whcnn the 
greatest prison hardship is separation from 
their children. S35 rental. SI 50 purchase. 
.S7</y///.tf To^ctlicr: a \idetitape focused on 
the importance of consistent prison \ isitiiig 
between nunhers and children. S35 rental. 
SI 00 purchase. 

Family and (Corrections Network 

P,0 Box 59 
Batesville VA 22924 
804/823-6115 

An intlependent clearinghouse for infornui- 
tion on working w ith families in\(^l\ecl in 
correctional s\ stems. Publishes quarterly 



rej)()rts on existing programs; annual 
directory of pn^grams; provides technical 
assistance for th(^se wh() arc developing 
programs, and sponsors conferences and 
workshops. 

Legal Services for Prisoners 
with Children 

1535 Mission Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
415/255-7036 

Information and refenal services for 
prisoners, children and families. Pro\ ides 
lechnica!' assistance for lawyers, social 
workers and community services groups. 
Publishes manuals and information packets. 
Recent publications: Child Custody Issues 
ft)r Prisoners: Foster Care and Incarcerated 
Parents: Guardianship Manual for Incarcer- 
aied r^atvnls. 

National Institute of Corrections, 
Information Center 

I860 Industrial Circle. Suite A 
Longmont. CO 80501 
303/682-0213 

Prints and furnishes materials rele\ant to 
correctional practices and jiolicies. Publishes 
Directory of Programs Serving I^amilies of 
Adult Ohenders. 

Center for the Children 
of incarcerated Parents 

Denise Johnston. M.D . Director 
Pacific Oaks College & Children's School 
714 West Calitornia Boulevard 
Pasadena CA91105 
818/397-1396 

The Clearinghouse <x\ Pacific Oaks is the 
database component (il' CX'IP aiitl maintains 
a comprehensi\e bibliography on the 
childien of incarcerated parents and related 
issues. Includes the Prist)n M.A.T.C.M. 
archi\es and distributes Prison M.A.T.C.H. 
publicatic'iis. Incarcerated parents recei\e 
malCiials at no cost. 
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